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A testimony of York Quarterly Meeting, (Eng.,) 
concerning MARTHA ‘I HORNHILL, deceased. 
The life and Christian experience of our late 

beloved friend Martha Thornhill furnish not a 

few instructive illustrations of the power and 

efficacy of Divine grace, to which we feel en- 
gaged to bear our testimony. 

She was the daughter of Henry and Ann 
Lister, and was born at Addingham, a village 
near Skipton, in this county, on the 10th of 
Eighth month, 1781. At the age of thirteen 
she was placed for one year at Ackworth school, 
and subsequently for a few months at York 
school. Short as was the time spent in these 
institutions, our dear friend refers in after life 
to the permanent effect of some of the religious 
impressions which were then made upon her 
heart, and the benefit she derived from the ex- 
ample and Christian counsel of those under 
whose care she was placed. It was, however, 
but as seed sown, to be long buried in the earth, 
and not to be found till after many days. 

Years of vanity followed. Long visits were 
paid to friends and acquaintances, with whom 
religion appeared to be almost the only thing 
neglected. Amidst these associations the natu- 
ral love of the corrupt beart for the fashions and 
pleasures of the world was cherished; and the 
pernicious habit of novel reading was so deeply 
formed that all other reading became distasteful ; 
and not only her leisure, but much time which 
ought to have been appropriated to her daily 
duties, was devoted to this absorbing pursuit. 
The Bible was entirely discarded, and she re- 
cords that for weeks together she never so much 
as saw one. 

Yet God, who is rich in mercy, left her not 
wholly to herself, but followed her, even in this 
time of forgetfulness of Him, with the. convic- 
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tions of the Holy Spirit, tendering her heart at 
seasons before Him, and creating desires after 
holiness and heaven. Family affliction, failure 
of health, the Gospel ministry of the Lord’s 
messengers, as well as the direct visitations of 
the Spirit, were instrumental in disturbing her 
false rest, and arousing her to a true sense of 
her awful condition asa lost sinner. Powerful, 
but not permanent, were the impressions thus 
made; feeble was the resistance offered to the 
enemy of her soul, and again and again did she 
return to the paths of folly and of sin. 

In the twenty second year of her age she 
married Joseph Thornhill, of Whitby, who, 
though once in membership with Friends, had 
left the Society. 

Two days after her marriage her father was 
suddenly removed by death. This solemn event 
deeply affected her. She bears grateful testi- 
mony to the love and affection of her husband, 
and his endeavors to make her new home com- 
fortable; but he was not able to understand the 
hidden conflicts of her awakened soul, or to 
enter into that sympathy with her spiritual con- 
dition which is the privileged experience of 
husband and wife, when one in the Lord. The 
friends among whom she now came to reside re- 
ceived her kindly, and by their judicious care 
and attentions attracted her again towards the 
Society, her membership in which she had lost 
in consequence of her marriage; and, the meet- 
ing being favored with a living Gospel ministry, 
she was often contrited under it, and helped 
forward on her way. 

Burdened under a deep sense of her iniquities, 
and brought to feel her utter helplessness, she 
was at length enabled to flee for help and refuge 
to the only source of pardon and peace. About 
this time she writes :—“I cannot but admire the 
great condescension of the Almighty in this day 
of mine espousals. Often did He make my cup 
to overflow with love to Him and to his people. 
Often did I rise out of my bed before the morn- 
ing light, that I might retire and seek for 
strength to perform bis requirings; for indeed [ 
found a great need of a daily supply of that 
bread which alone could strengthen me to sup- 
port the many trials I mot with.” 

In the path of self-denial she had now to 
tread, her faith and obedience were often se- 
verely tested; but, being faithful to the con- 
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Victions with which she was favored, she made 
steady progress in her Christian course. She 
had taken much delight in gay apparel; and 
when she believed it right to lay it aside her 
trial was great, especially as her husband did 
not see the necessity of it. She says: —‘I 
found it needful to try the fleece wet and dry 
before making any change in my outward ap- 
pearance ; otherwise my motives might not have 
been so pure, and I might have taken up my 
rest in the profession without the possession of 
that which my soul panted after.”’ 

In the course of a few years Martha Thornhill 
applied for re-instatement into membership; and 
her request was cordially acceded to, greatly to 
her comfort and encouragement. 

Having herself tasted of the blessedness of 
God’s salvation, she became deeply exercised 
before the Lord on behalf of her beloved hus- 
band. While she pleaded with him in tenderness 
and affection, it was her earnest endeavor to 
discharge her conjugal and parental duties with 
exemplary fidelity, and thus to commend her 
Christian profession. Laboring in faith, she had 
at length the inexpressible comfort of witnessing 
such a progressive change in his character and 
conduct, that when, after a union of eight years, 
he was taken from her by death, she was cheered 
by the hope that her prayers had been answered, 
and that (to quote her own words) “his spirit 
had gained an admittance amongst those whose 
robes have been washed and made white in the 
blood of the immaculate Lamb.” 

Left with four young children dependent upon 
her little business for support, greatly was her 
affliction increased, in winding up her husband’s 
affairs, to find that from a rapid depreciation in 
the value of the stock the estate was not solvent. 
Naturally of an anxious disposition, it is deeply 
instructive to observe the manner in which our 
dear friend was sustained under these trying 
circumstances, in the humble trust that she and 
her little ones would be cared for. “Thy Maker 
is thy husband;” “A father of the fatherless 
and a judge of the widows, is God in his holy 
habitation :” these and similar precious promises 
were appropriated by her, in that faith which 
enables the soul to cast all its care upon Him 
that careth for it; so that in the depths of her 
sorrow she could sing of mercy as well as of 
judgment, and put her trust in the Most High. 

Though thus sustained on her own behalf, her 
distress was great that the creditors should not 
receive all their due. The deficiency was not 
large, and she resolved that, if the Lord would 
be pleased to grant her the means, all should 
eventually be paid. She was enabled, by the 
assistance of some friends, to continue the busi- 
ness ; and, under the Divine blessing, she realized 
in a few years, from her share in the profits, and 
by the most exemplary economy, sufficient to 
accomplish this desired object. 

Under date Eleventh month 3rd, 1818, after 
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expressing her gratitude for the many mercies 
extended to her and her little family, and testi- 
fying that they had never wanted anything 
needful, she writes, “Oh, how my cup hath run 
over with thankfulness in the remembrance of 
the Lord’s goodness in enabling me to perform 
what I have long believed it right for me to do!” 
and, after stating that the creditors had been 
that day settled with to her satisfaction, though 
it had taken nearly all her little savings, she 
thus proceeds, *‘I now feel my mind relieved in 
that respect, and can, I trust, humbly rejoice, in 
the language of the Prophet, ‘Although the fig 
tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in 
the vines, the labor of the olive tree shall fail, 
and the fields shall yield no meat, the flock shall 
be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no 
herd in the stalls, yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 

Only four days after the preceding entry in 
her diary, she received the unlooked-for infor- 
mation that a relative of her late husband, from 
whom she had no expectation, had bequeathed 
her a small estate, “far more,”’ she writes, ‘than 
I have had to give up, for which I wish to be 
humbly thankful to Him who hath hitherto so 
wonderfully provided forme. ‘Surely goodness 
mercy have followed me all the days of my 
1 e.” ”? 

In 1829, retiring from business with a small 
competency, but sufficient for her very moderate 
desires, she removed to Ackworth, within the 
compass of Pontrefact Monthly Meeting. 

(To be concluded.) 


A SUNNY SPIRIT. 


How beautiful it is !—A spirit of cheerfulness 
and readiness to enjoy, of genial humor, warmth 
and gentleness and hopefulness of feeling, char- 
ity and kindness, of peaceful faith, of brightness 
of fancy and clearness of thought, and the joyful 
appreciation of all that is beautiful! What a 
charm such a spirit sheds about its possessor ! 
How tranquil and how happy are the family 
circles amid which it prevails! How does it 
make the common words of the soul which it 
pervades as musical in their flow as brooks in 
June! How sweetly does it retain its serenity 
against the strong impulse of opposition! How 
does it enlighten that portion of life which is 
overhung and shadowed by sorrow or by peril ! 
How does it imbue with beauty the literature or 
the art ofthe mind that is its dwelling. How does 
it convert even the infirmities of old age, which 
it cannot dissipate, into occasions of pleasanter 
anticipation : as the sun at evening lines the 
thickest clouds with pearl and silver, and edges 
their masses with golden sheen! And how does 
such a spirit, as the evidence and result of faith 
in Christ, and of delightful trust in the Divine 
Father, correspond with all that is sublime in 
holiness, and grand in self devotion, and power- 
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ful and uplifting in belief of the Truth. How 
does it find its fitting and natural consummation, 
after life’s day is done, amidst the rest and peace 
of heaven ! 

Who would not have a “sunny spirit ?”’ the 
charming influence of Christianity; the sweetener 
of life ; that beautiful essence, pervading our 
thoughts ; that fruit of gentle submission to the 
Divine wisdom ; that shadow of God’s love, as 
Plato said light is of his body. No felicity of 
organization, no effort of the will, no friendly 
guidance and education, alone can give it, can 
render it perfect or make it permanent. But in 
Christ Jesus, through faith in him, and the re- 
ception of his spirit and joyful trust in his re- 
demption, we may find it. 


PATRICK HAMILTON, the first Preacher and Mar- 
tyr of the Scottish Reformation. 


If it were for no other purpose than that of 
warking the different modes by which the provi- 
dence of God was pleased to prepare the way for 
the introduction of evangelical light in the various 
nations of Europe, which had for ages been over- 
shadowed by the thick gloom of Papal error and 
superstition, works such as this before us must 
be regarded with special interest by all who have 
any just appreciation of the blessings which the 
Gospel imparts to mankind. 

But the work of the Hebrew Professor of the 
Presbyterian College in London meets a still 
higher purpose, and gives a graphic and en- 
couraging description of one who was indeed “a 
burning and a shining light;” who passed as a 
meteor across the dark sky of the northern por- 
tion of our isle, and yet left behind him trails of 
his course never to be obliterated, and effects of 
his brief but energetic ministrations, which issued 
at length in the subversion of Popery, and the 
establishment of the Reformation under the 
sterner and more protracted labors of John Knox. 

Patrick Hamilton was the proto-martyr of the 
Scottish Reformation. The researches of our 
author have thrown considerable light upon cer- 
tain portions of his history, which enable us to 
form a more correct judgment of the character of 
this youthful pioneer in the cause of Christ, than 
could be gathered from the few and scanty docu- 
ments which meet the eye of the reader in the 
pages of John Foxe, of Archbishop Spottiswoode, 
and other ecclesiastical writers. Nearly all that 
was known of him was gathered from the pages 
of the old indefatigable Martyrologist, to whose 
zeal and industry we are indebted for a mass of 
information nowhere else to be found, and which, 
but for him, would long ago have perished from 
the memory of mankind. We do not wonder 
that the name of Foxe is held in such abhorrence 
by the apologists for Rome ; nor do we think it 
yet held in the honor it deserves, by the main- 
tainers, professed or sincere, of a purer faith. 

Before we proceed with the examination of the 
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work before us, we will give the account furnished 
by Hume of the subject of this biography :-— 

“ About the year 1527, Patrick Hamilton, a 
young manof a noble family, having been created 
Abbot of Ferne, was sent abroad for his educa- 
tion ; but had fallen into company with some Re- 
formers, and he returned into his own country 
very ill-disposed towards the Church, of which 
his birth and his merits entitled him to attain 
the highest dignities. The fervor of youth, and 
his zeal for novelty, made it impossible for him 
to conceal his sentiments: and Campbell, prior 
of the Dominicans, who, under color of friendship 
and a sympathy in opinion, had insinuated him- 
self into his confidence, accused him before 
Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s. Hamilton 
was invited to St. Andrew’s, in order to maintain, 
with some of the clergy, a dispute concerning the 
controverted points; and after much reasoning 
with regard to justification, free-will, original sin, 
and other topics of that nature, the conference 
ended with their condemning Hamilton to be 
burned for his errors. The young man, who had 
been deaf to the insinuations of ambition, was less 
likely to be shaken with the fear of death ; while 
he proposed to himself, both the glory of bearing 
testimony to the truth, and the immediate reward 
attending his martyrdom. The people, who 
compassionated his youth, his virtue, and his 
noble birth, were much moved at the constancy 
of his end ; and an incident which soon followed, 
still more confirmed them in their favorable senti- 
ments towards him. He had cited Campbell, 
who still insulted him at the stake, to answer 
before the judgment-seat of Christ ; and as that 
persecutor, either astonished with these events, 
or overcome with remorse, or, perhaps, seized 
casually with a distemper, soon after lost his 
senses, and fell into a fever, of which he died, 
the people regarded Hamilton as a prophet as 
well as a martyr.” (Hist. of England, ch. xxxii.) 

This is perhaps, as favorable a portrait as we 
could expect to see from this cold, phlegmatic, 
and skeptical artist. It gives the impression of 
an amiable, yet brave and inflexible mind, which 
neither blandishments nor terrors could subdue; 
and the truly enlightened Christian will not fail 
to discern, even through the chinks of the his- 
torian’s flippant skepticism, the vital principles 
of that faith which sustained the youthful martyr 
amid the flames of persecution, and in the agonies 
of death. Hume, inacknowledging that ‘he had 
been deaf to the claims of ambition,’”’ bears un- 
conscious testimony to that Christian humility of 
the youth which nothing but Divine grace can 
inspire ; and in the concession, that he was “ less 
likely to be shaken with the fear of death, while 
he proposed to himself both the glory of bearing 
testimony to the truth, and the immediate reward 
attending his martyrdom,” we have evidence that 
the historian was beginning to find himself out 
of his depth in a subject on which he had noth- 
ing to guide him but the glimmering taper of a 
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“ philosophy, falsely so called ;” otherwise his 
reasoning would have been, not that the young 
man was destitute of ambition, but that his am- 
bition had taken a new and peculiar turn ; namely, 
the glory of bearing testimony to the truth, and 
of reaping the honors and rewards of a martyr’ 8 
death. This, however, is but an example of the 
way in which philosophical historians are wont 
to write what is palmed upon the world as 
authentic history. 

The volume under review, however, corrects 
the illusions under which writers of a more popu- 
Jar class would present Patrick Hamilton to the 
world. Before his time the Gospel trumpet seems 
to have given no certain sound in his country for 
many ages. He was born in the year 1504, 
either in Glasgow itself, or within the Diocese of 
Glasgow. He was of noble birth, and connected 
on his mother’s side, with the Royal Family of 
Scotland; his father, Sir Patrick Hamilton, 
having married Catherine Stewart, “born a 
prineess of the Royal blood.” The father was 
distinguished as the most chivalrous of all 
Scottish knights, at the time when chivalry had 
reached its culminating point ; and amusing inci- 
dents are recorded by the author, of his prowess 
in single combat. At length Sir Patrick fell a 
victim to the rashness which the spirit of the age 
infused, and lost his life in an encounter against 
fearful odds, to which he had been provoked by 
one who had dared to call his courage in ques- 
tion. 

The son inherited the bravery without the im- 
petuosity of the father, and applied his courage, 
as well as other rare qualities of mind and heart, 
to far nobler purposes. No particular record 
remains of the manner in which his boyhood was 
spent, nor of the kind of education through which 
he passed in his native land. It is fair to pre- 
sume, from his birth and connections, as well as 
from his subsequent proficiency in the literature 
of the age, that it was the best his country 
could afford. As he was destined for the clerical 
profession, he was appointed, according to the 
practice of the age, even while an infant, Abbot 
of Ferne. We have incidental proof of a most 
affecting kind, that he had the advantage of the 
example and influence of a pious mother, who 
survived him, and to whom he cherished the 
most filial attachment ; commending her with his 
last breath, when expiring at the stake, “to the 
sympathy and care of his friends and kindred’ 
—‘‘a most touching testimony,” as our author 
observes, ‘to the affectionate solicitude with 


which she had watched over his early years, and | 


how indelibly she had stamped her image and 
memory upon his heart.’’ 


After a few pages spent in tracing the various | 


noble and literary characters of the circle by 


which Patrick Hamilton was surrounded from | 


the period of his birth, the author proceeds to 
speak of him in the following words :— 
“ Brought up in the midst of, and continually 
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surrounded by, a circle of relatives so distinguish- 
ed in rank and refinement, and adorned by so many 
manly virtues, and scholarly accomplishments, it 
is no wonder that we should be told by our his- 
torians, that the first Reformer of Scotland was 
distinguished for his high breeding aud courtesy ; 
for a strong sense of honor, which made him 
scorn, at the bidding of fear, to desert the post 
of danger and duty ; for a noble impatience and 
indignation at falsehood and hypocrisy; and for 
an intense love to all humane and liberal studies. 
All this was no more than might be expected 
from his birth and upbringing. With the best 
blood of Scotland in his veins, and with the most 
heroic and accomplished men in the kingdom to 
form the mind and manners of his early age, it 
was only natural that he should grow up to be 
what he afterwards became, when the endowments 
of grace had been added to the gifts of nature 
and the accomplishments of education— not only 
one of the most zealous, but the most courteous of 
evangelists—a confessor of the truth, as mild 
and modest and gentle in his bearing and man- 
ners as he was firm and impregnable in his spirit 
and principles—a martyr as learned and cultured 
as he was fervent and self-devoted—a master of 
all the new learning of the age, as well as in- 
stinct with all its revived religious zeal and ardor. 
But a young man of genius and susceptibility 
receives the impress of other schools and ‘school- 
masters than those of the seminary and the family 
circle. The public events and transactions of his 


time became a school to give form and bias to his 


mind; and the public men who figure most 
prominently in these events and transactions 
became his most influential schoolmasters. In 
Hamilton’s instance, it is well worth remarking 
that the years when his mind must have begun 
to be alive to the interest of public affairs, were 
years signalized by national events of the greatest 
importance, which could not fail to call forth his 
patriotic feelings, and to stamp upon his mind 
indelible impressions. He was in his tenth year 
when the battle of Flodden was fought on the 
9th of September, 1513—a national calamity 
which must have brought a shadow of patriotic 
grief and anxiety even over the light heart of 
boyhood. The danger, too, which the Hamiltons 
narrowly escaped on that occasion must have 
agitated with strong emotions every member of 
their powerful house.” 

The King had threatened the ruin of the Earl 
of Arran, for having failed, as Admiral of the 
Fleet, through negligence, to assist the King of 
France in his contest with England. The death 
of James IV. on the field of Flodden saved Arran 
and the Hamiltons from this meditated disgrace 
and ruin. Yet disastrous consequences to the 
Church and nation flowed from the rash enter- 
prise which strewed the battle- field with the life- 
less bodies of Scotland’s bravest sons. The death 


‘of the noblest and most experienced of her war- 


riors placed the chief authority in the hands of 
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ecclesiastics. The young nobles who succeeded 
to the titles and offices of their slaughtered 
fathers, were driven, by their own want of ex- 
perience, to the necessity of yielding to the in- 
fluence and counsels of the prelates. The Bishops 
were at war among themselves, fighting disgrace- 
fully for the prizes of ambition which the vacan- 
cies occasioned by death had recently made in 
the highest ecclesiastical preferments. Episcopal 
palaces became, like ancient baronial castles, the 
scenes of political conflict, and ‘the head-quarters 
of contending factions.” 

We may conceive to what a low state the 
Church had fallen in Scotland, when bishops 
contended for their position with force of arms, 
and when every thing connected with election to 
the higher offices of the Church was carried by 
intrigue or violence, by the chicanery of political 
adventure, or at the point of the sword. But it 
is not easy to imagine, still less to describe, the 
herrible moral delinquencies by which the sacred 
office was almost universally defiled. Perhaps 
no country in Europe possessed a clergy more 
dissolute in manners, and more bold in the in- 
dulgence of vicious habits, than Scotland. The 
whole head of the Papacy “was sick, and the 
whole heart faint ;” but the sickness was nowhere 
more deadly, and the moral disease nowhere more 
deeply seated, than in the northern portion of 
our isle. The greatest crimes were committed 
by the clergy without remorse of conscience, or 
the blush of shame on the cheek. 

Such was the state of things which the young 
Abbot of Ferne was compelled to witness when 
he rose to the years of puberty. It has been 
generally supposed that he was receiving his 
education at the College of St. Andrews, while 
these disorders were at their height. But Pro- 
fessor Lorimer has been able to correct the 
erroneous impression, and to show indisputably 
that he studied and graduated at the University 
of Paris, though it cannot be now determined at 
which of the Colleges in that city he received his 
education. He must have gone thither in 1516, 
or at the latest in 1517 ; for he took his Master’s 
degree in 1520. The proof of the fact is con- 
tained in the Album of the University of Mar- 
burg, and the Acta Rectoria of the University 
of Paris. It is also confirmed by the statements 
of his convert and successor as a preacher and 
sufferer in the cause of Christ, Alexander Alane, 
better known in the literary world by his more 
euphonious classical name of Alesius. The fact 
thus brought to light, accounts for Hamilton’s 
superiority in literature, and in courtesy of man- 
ners, to the majority of Scottish nobles ; and may 
serve to reveal, in some measure, the secret of 
the influence he gained, in so short a period, 
over the minds of his rough, uncultivated country- 
men. But it especially accounts for the great 
change which had taken place in his religious 
views. Alesius tells us that he studied both at 
Paris and Louvaine ; and at the period when he 


was thus engaged, the credit of Erasmus stood 
high at both these seats of learning; and the 
doctrines of Martin Luther were beginning to 
arrest the attention of the learned. 


(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
A FEW PLAIN QUESTIONS. 


At a Quarterly Meeting of Friends of London 
and Middlesex, in the year 1833, J. J. Gurney 
used the following language : 

** And some of you who have thrown off the 
restraints of your youth, let a plain man ask you 
a plain question: Was it the love of a Saviour 
that constrained you to choose that course? Or 
was it the delusion of the world? Was it the 
unmortified pride of your own hearts? Was it 
your conformity to the god of this world, who 
would lead you first one little step in the down- 
ward path, and then another, and another, and 
you go down, and down, and down, till nothing 
can arrest your progress? * * * * But I am 
bold to express my conviction that, as a religious 
Society, we shall never gain strength by turning 
our backs on our Christian testimonies.”’ Again : 
“‘T wish I could convey to my younger brethren 
and sisters the deep settled conviction of my 
spirit, that though, in the estimation of some, we 
be a poor, scattered people, they will never gain 
anything by seeking out another way for them- 
selves.” 

To how many amongst us are these expressions 
like “ words fitly spoken.” If any of our mem- 
bers are tempted to deviate from the plain, sim- 
ple path which our forefathers trod, let them 
consider these words addressed to them by one 
who, “‘ being dead yet speaketh.” _— 


CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES IN BUSINESS TRANSAC- 
TIONS. 
A PASTORAL LETTER. 
There is special call, in this day of commercial 
disaster, to review the principles upon which 
Christianity requires men to act in their business 
relations. There is radical unrighteousness in 
the principles adopted, or wide-spread dishonesty 
in their application, to produce those financial 
earthquakes which rend to fragments the com- 
mercial structures over our whole country every 
few years: it must be so, for surely righteousness 
exalteth a nation, and sin alone bringeth reproach 
upon any people. 

While others are discussing the proximate 
causes which have produced this alarming com- 
mercial revulsion, it becomes a Christian press 
and a Christian people to go behind these, and 
inquire into the state of the mind and heart 
whence these and all evils arise. 

The Presbyterian Synod of New York, in a 
recent pastoral letter to the churches, thus im- 
pressively speaks : 

‘One of the crying sins of the age has been 
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an impetuous thirst of gain. It has become an 
epidemic malady. This making haste to be rich 
is condemned by the Holy Scriptures, not only 
because it is the token of a covetous heart, but 
because it spurns the laws of a prudent modera- 
tion, and assumes risks which are akin to the 
presumptuous ventures of gambling. The busi- 
ness movements of the day have derived a large 
part of their vehemence from principles with 
which reason and Providence are at war. Men 
have been aiming to get something for nothing; 
have speculated rashly upon a futurity always 
dubious ; have risked more than they could law- 
fully risk, and built their schemes upon treacher- 
ous uncertainties; showing in all this that they 
are dissatisfied with that divine constitution by 
which God has ordained that the growth of what 
is valuable should be gradual.” 


How emphatically speaks the Bible to this 
point. ‘An inheritance may be gotten hastily 
at the beginning, but the end thereof shall not 
be blessed.” ‘‘ He that maketh haste to be rich 
shall not be innocent.” ‘They that will be rich 
fall into temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in 
destruction and perdition.” 

Mark what results this rage for sudden wealth 
has produced. The Synod proceeds to say : 


“Tt has not only strained to the utmost, but 
as you see, has overstrained and broken the 
delicate and necessary mechanism of credit, 
which, in the Christian vocabulary, ought to be 
but another name for a prudent and honorable 
integrity in the dealings of man with man. 


“It has introduced a factitious depreciation 
and inflation of values which, in some quarters, 
has assumed the dimensions of a gigantic system 
of lying or chicaner,. Witness the abuses of 
stock-jobbing. 

‘Tt has led to the introduction of articles into 
the internal and external commerce of Christen- 
dom, which have based the gain of the few on 
the ruin of many; witness the traffic in opium 
and strong drink. 


“It has prompted a resort to many arts, say 
rather, tricks of trade, the object and effect of 
which is to impose upon the consumer; witness 
the false invoices, the false entries, the false marks 
on merchandise, the false advertisements, and the 
other mixed deceptions, which are no less hated 
of God than those false balances with the false 
weights which Holy Scripture has declared to be 
‘an abomination to the Lord.’ 

“Tt has fostered the most irrational outlay in 
shops, dwellings, dress, equipage and entertain- 
ments; exhibiting an extravagance sufficient to 
provoke a sarcasm, did not sorrow for the loss of 
Christian and republican simplicity preclude other 
emotions. 


“Tt has produced combinations by means of 
which the cost of food has been unreasonably in- 
creased, to the great injury of those who were 
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in moderate circumstances, especially to the poor, 
and this has incurred the guilt of extortion. 

“Tt has filled society with a luxurious sen- 
sualism, which has already gone far to curse the 
youth of the land who were growing up under its 
influence. 

“It has eagendered a monstrous spirit of 
peculation, destroyed much of our faith in legis- 
lative virtue, produced a horrid progeny of fraud 
among men holding public and private trusts— 
and by these means has eaten as a canker into 
the very heart of public confidence. 

“Tt has trampled on that sacred law which, 
by enjoining a religious rest for body and soul, 
aims to cool down and keep cool the feverish 
spirit of gain; making many of the great corpo- 
rations which are the carriers of the land, agents 
of great mischief, and sufferers from a great 
punishment. 

“ But why enumerate all the evils which the 
craving for speedy fortune under the name of 
enterprise has brought upon our day, and upon 
every other period when it has ruled the traffic 
of the world? The question is, whether God is 
not at war with any system wliich proceeds upon 
principles and involves consequences so offensive 
to him, so noxious to the individual and to s0- 
ciety? And to this question, beloved brethren, 
you know well there can be but one answer, 
‘Verily there is a God who judgeth in the 
earth.’ Can any one fail to see his majestic 
jurisdiction in the means by which he has made 
this madness of men recoil upon them, aud forced 
covetousness to be its own punishment? 

Curbing this foolish and wicked thirst for un- 
due gain would do much to shield us from such 
sweeping revulsions in the future. 

In connection with this, there is greatly needed 
a full and fearless. truthfulness in all our busi- 
ness communications—truthfulness between man 
and man, truthfulness of every man towards him- 
self. A strict application of the test at the outset 
of every contract, “Is this the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, in regard to 
this business ?’’ would prevent many of those 
ill-advised transactions which result in disap- 
pointment and ruin. Concealment, dishonest 
concealment, practised by the buyer and sel- 
ler, the creditor and debtor, is too gene- 
ral, if not almost universal, in commercial rela- 
tions. Illustrations crowd upon us. A borrower 
wishing to secure a loan, represents himself 
worth $50,000, when $10,000 would truly state 
his wealth. Upon this untruthful representation 
he obtains-a large advance, speculates, and is 
ruined. The merchant in prosperous business 
finds it easy to secure aid as his exigencies re- 
quire, and while prosperous meets his bills at 
maturity; but he suffers large and repeated 
losses, absorbing his whole capital. Truthful- 
ness requires that he make a full exhibit of his 
affairs to his endorsers. If they are willing still 
to assist, well. But instead of this truthful 
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course, he conceals his misfortunes, keeps up 
appearances, gives large parties, perhaps extends 
his business, borrows more largely, and at length 
carries down hundreds with him. Another pur- 
suing a legitimate business partly upon borrowed 
capital, owes money, but is abundantly able to 
meet all liabilities, and upon this his creditors 
rely, and loan him as he needs. But now an 
outside friend seeks his name for a large amount ; 
he gives it, concealing from his regular creditors 
his new indebtedness. His friend fails, his own 
property is absorbed, and his deceived creditors 
are carried with him. 

Now all such deceit is a violation of the great 
law, “‘all things whatsoever ye would that man 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” Let 


this law, rightly understood and rigidly obeyed, 
be applied to commerce universally, and a new 
era will dawn upon the business world.—Ameri- 
can Messenger. 


MUTUAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PHILOSO- 
PHER AND THE THEOLOGIAN. 


An important principle, which reason teaches 
as appropriate for this mutual creed, is, that en- 
tire harmony will be the final result of all re- 
searches in philosophy and religion. It is strange 
how any other view of the matter can be enter- 
tained by men who profess to believe that the 
God of nature is the God of revelation. For 
what are nature and revelation but different de- 
velopments of one great system, emanating from 
the same infinite Mind? Yet not a few theolo- 
gians look upon science as a dangerous ally of 
revelation, and maintain that we are not to seek 
for harmony between them. “The Bible,”’ say 
they, “‘ was given for our infallible guide, and it 
is of little consequence whether its teachings co- 
incide with those of philosophy. The history 
of the church shows us that the two have always 
been in collision, and it is a dangerous enterprise 
for the religious man to labor for their reconcilia- 
tion. Let him follow the teachings of revelation 
implicitly, nor suffer any of its statements to be 
modified by the preténded facts or theoretical 
deductions of science.” 

Does this seem to any to be a caricature? 
Take, then, the words of a distinguished Ameri- 
can divine. ‘ Weare notalittle alarmed,” says 
he, “‘at the tendency of the age to reduce the 
great facts narrated in the Bible to the standard 
of natural science.”” ‘‘Human science is a chang- 
ing and restless thing. It is well that it is so.”’ 

On the other hand, not a few scientific men, 
although professing respect for the Bible, and 
faith in it, yet feel as if its statements should 
have no weight, even upon any matter of fact 
which comes under the cognizance of philosophy. 
Science, it is thought, has its own appropriate 
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to teach science, and therefore it was never in- 
tended to be authoritative in such matters. Now, 
if these two classes of men were to lay it down as 
a settled principle that all science and all religion 
are certain ultimately to harmonize throughout, it 
would remove this mutual jealousy and distrust ; 
nor would the parties be disposed to stand aloof 
from each other, and to treat one another as 
enemies. If they are ultimately to be entirely 
one, then they are essentially so now, and all dis- 
crepancy isapparent only. Therefore should the 
philosopher and the theologian feel as if they 
were brothers, whose business it is, in mutual 
good will, to elucidate and bring into harmony 
different portions of the same eternal truth. 

Another article of this mutual creed should be, 
that scientific men may have the freest and the 
fullest liberty of investigation. They have not 
always had it. ‘“ Weremember,” says Melville, 
‘how, in darker days, ecclesiastics set themselves 
against philosophers, who were investigating the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, apprehensive 
that the new theories were at variance with the 
Bible, and therefore resolved to denounce them 
as heresies, and stop their spread by persecu- 
tion.” Open persecution is unpopular now; but 
I fear that a remnant of the same feelings still 
lingers in some minds. They will not say direct- 
ly to the scientific man, “‘ Abstain from your 
researches, for they seem to threaten injury to 
religion,” but their fears of some disastrous in- 
fluence make them jealous of the man, and fear- 
ful that his scientific conclusions may lead him- 
self and others astray; and hence they with- 
draw their confidence from him, and thus take 
the most effectual way to alienate and make a 
sensitive mind sceptical. But how narrow are 
such views! and how idle the fear of collision 
between science and revelation! How much 
more noble and truly Christian are the senti- 
ments of Dr. Pye Smith! ‘Only let the inves- 
tigation be sufficient, and the induction honest ; 
let observation take its farthest flight; let ex- 
periment penetrate into all the recesses of nature ; 
let the veil of ages be lifted up from all that has 
hitherto been unknown, if such a course were 
possible—religion need not fear; Christianity is 
secure, and true science will always pay homage 
to the divine Creator and Sovereign, of whom, 
and through whom, and to whom, are all things, 
and unto whom be glory forever.” 

Finally, it ought to be a position admitted by 
the philosopher and the theologian, that the facts 
and principles of science, brought before an un- 
sophisticated mind, are favorable to piety. A 
contrary impréssion prevails extensively ; just 
because not a few scientific men, in spite of 
science, and not through its influence, have been 
sceptics. Their hearts were wrong when they 
began the study ; and then, according to a gene- 
ral law of human nature, the purest truth became 


evidences, which must be admitted, ~whatever| only a means of increasing their perversity. But 


else goes against it. 


The Bible was not given! 


had their hearts been right at first, that same 
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truth would have nourished and strengthened 
their faith and love. Why should it not be so? 
For what is true science but an exhibition of 
God’s plans and operations? And will any one 
maintain that a survey of what God has planned 
and is executing should have an unfavorable 
moral effect upon an unperverted and unprej- 
udiced mind? If it does, it must be through 
the influence of extraneous causes, such as pride, 
prejudice, bad education, or bad habits, for 
which science is not accountable. O, no! the 
temple of Nature is a holy place for a holy heart. 
Pure fire is always burning upon its altar, and 
its harmonies are ever hymning the praises of 
its great Architect, inviting all who enter to join 
the chorus. It needs a perverse and hardened 
heart to resist the good influences that emanate 
from its shrines.— Hitchcock on Religious Truth. 
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Pocket ALMANAC FoR 1858.—The Tract 
Association ef Friends in New York has pub- 
lished a small Pocket Almanac for 1858, which, 
in addition to the usual information respecting 
the rising and setting of the sun and moon, &c., 
is so arranged as to show the times of holding the 
several Yearly Meetings, also the Quarterly Meet- 
ings, held in each month, belonging to all the 
Yearly Meetings. As the Moral Almanac, pub- 
lished by the Tract Association of Friends in 
Philadelphia, has ceased to notice the time of 
holding any meetings except the Yearly Meeting 
of Philadelphia and its branches, this Pocket 
Almanac will be found very convenient and valu- 
able to Friends in all parts of the country. The 
price is twenty-five cents per dozen, and when 
sent by mail the postage will be twelve cents 
additional, or one cent each. Orders may be 
sent to S. S. and W. Wood, 389 Broadway, New 
York. 





































































































Friends’ Boarpina Scuoot, Ricumonp, 
Inp.—We are informed that the winter session 
of this school is progressing satisfactorily, with 
a little over one hundred students, many of whom 
are industriously qualifying themselves for teach- 
ing. Ample arrangements will be made for the 
opening of the summer session, on the 23d of 
3rd month. 

As the Boarding School Committee is required 
by the Yearly Meeting, to place the school on a 
basis which will enable it to support itself, the 
charge for the summer session has been fixed at 



























































sixty-five dollars. This price is believed to be 
as low as can be found in any self-sustaining in- 
stitution where the same facilities for education 
are afforded. 
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The Society of Friends has always considered 


a guarded, literary education, “not merely as 
a matter of temporal convenience and accommo- 
dation, but as a religious concern of primary 
obligation, and deeply affecting the spiritual 
welfare of their children.”” Viewing the subject 
in this light, parents should be not only willing 
but zealous to make such pecuniary and other 
sacrifices as may be necessary to secure for their 
offspring this invaluable blessing. 


MarRiepD, on the 13th ult., at Friends’ Meeting, 
Sugar Creek, Powesheik Co., Iowa, Barctay {Hincu- 
MAN, M. D., to Louisa Cox, both members of Lynn 
Grove Monthly Meeting. 

, at Friends’ Meeting, Springdale, Cedar 
Co., Iowa, on the 14th ult., Bexsamin Mixes to Exiza- 
peta R. Bean, daughter of John and Elizabeth Bean, 
all of Springdale. 

, At Friends’ Meeting in Durham, Maine, on 
the 31st of 12th month last, Ina Gopparp, son of 
Samuel and Anne Goddard, of Brunswick, to Hannan 
M. Beat, daughter of Ephraim S. and Mary Beal, of 
Lewistown, Me. 

, On the 18th of 11th month last, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Red Cedar, Cedar County, Iowa, James R. 


Witson to Mary J., daughter of James Walton, all of 
that place. 














Diep, on the 6th of Ist mo., 1858, Barzituat Frencu, 
a member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio, 
in the 77th year of his age. He had been a member 
of Springfield Preparative Meeting from the time it 
was first established, a period of about 50 years. His 
exemplary life and the resigned frame of mind mani- 
fested during a protracted illness, afford an evidence 
to surviving friends that his end was peace. 


——, At South China, Maine, on the 13th of 12th 
mo., 1857, Louisa, wife of John Tobey, a member of 
China Monthly Meeting, after a long and, at times, 
distressing illness, through which her mind was pre- 
erved in unwavering confidence in her Saviour. After 
saying she believed that through His adorable mercy 
a happy rest was prepared for her weary soul, she was 
enabled to resign her dear husband and beloved chil- 
dren, and all things earthly, into the Heavenly hand, 
and to pass peacefully away. 


——, At Granville, N. S., on the 21st of 11th mo., 
1857, Henry Munro, in the 89th year of his age, a 
member of China Monthly Meeting, Maine. The good- 
ness and mercy of God through Christ Jesus being 
renewedly extended to him in advanced age, he was 
strengthened to yield to its correcting and regene- 
rating influences, and favored to find a place of re- 
pentance and forgiveness of sins; and having been 
forgiven much, he loved much, and especially were 
his affections warm toward those friends that visited 
that land in truth’s service. 

Being deprived of his sight by reason of age, he 
esteemed it a great blessing that he was favored with 
loving children who kindly administered to his wants 
and soothed his passage to the grave, whither he de- 
scended in the hope of a happy immortality. 
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Diep, On the 12th ult., Witt1am Hortiey Newsy, 
son of Thomas and Alice Newby, of Kansas Territory, 
in the 8th year of his age. 

This dear child was remarkable for his tenderness 
of spirit and love of the Saviour. A short time before 
his death, on being asked if he did not wish to re- 
cover, he answered, “ No, not if Jesus would take 
him,” and repeated the following lines: 

Dear Jesus, when I languish 

And lay me down to die, 

Please send a shining angel 

To bear me to the sky. 

——, Of Paralysis, at Burlington, N. J., 11th mo. 
28th, 1857, ExizapetH Prosser, in the 53d year of her 
age. 

She was favorably and extensively known as a 
teacher, and in filling this important station she 
evinced extraordinary firmness and capability of dis- 
cipline, whilst her gentle, conscientious and impartial 
discharge of her duties, secured the affection of her 
pupils. She impressed upon children a reverence for 
sacred things, not allowing them to be spoken of with 
levity. Having served her generation, as we trust, 
not with eye service, but as unto God, and having 
loved her Lord and Saviour, her friends can rejoicing- 
ly believe that she has fallen asleep in him. 

, At Springdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, on the 10th 
of 11th mo., last, Josepa Watson Townsenp, eldest 
son of William and Elizabeth Townsend, in the 18th 
year of his age, amember of Red Cedar Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 
IN AMERICA. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries to 
the Annual Queries to be answered previous to 
the general meeting of ithe Association in the 
Fourth month, the Corresponding Committee 
would press upon Friends, who have been en- 
gaged in the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, 
the importance of furnishing full and accurate 
answers to all the Queries, and of forwarding 
their reports seasonably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making donations 
to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in deciding 
what number of Bibles and Testaments shall be 
sent to each, by the information given in its re- 
port. Hence those Auxiliaries that do not re- 
port in time, are liable to be left out in the dis- 
tribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and forward- 
ed; and their receipt should always be promptly 
acknowledged. 

Address John Richardson, No. 116 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

Tuomas KIMBER, 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
SAMUEL Bert te, Jr., 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philad., Second mo., 1858. 


QUERIES. 


1. What number of families or individuals have 
been gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures 
by the Auxiliary during the past year? : 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have 
been sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 
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3. How many members, male and female, are there 
belonging to the Auxiliary? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures 


in good clear type, and on fair paper; if so, how 
many ? 
6. How many members of our Society, capable of 


reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 
be disposed of by sale within your limits? 

8 Is theincome of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply 
those within its limits who are not duly furnished 
with the Holy Scriptures ? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gra- 
tuitously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each 
family ? 

10 What number would be required in order to 
furnish each member of our religious Society, capable 
of reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to 
purchase it ? 


11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand? 


A COMPARISON. 


France has a larger population than the United 
States, the one being about 35,000,000 and the 
other 28,000,000. Yet it isa singular fact that 
the principal cities of our country generally ex- 
ceed in size those of the French empire. To 
this rule the great centre, Paris, formsan exception 
of course, because we have no such metropolis 
where the affairs of a continent, nay, of the 
world, concentrate as in a focus. But, taking 
the other cities of France according to the census 
of 1856, and comparing them with the latest 
estimates of our own population centres, they 
stand thus: 
Lyons, 
Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, 
Nantes, 
Rouen, 
Toulouse, 
St. Etienne, 
Toulon, 
Lille, 
Strasburg, 
Metz, 
Havre, 
Amiens, 
Brest, 
Rheims, 
Angiers, 
Montpelier, 
Nancy, 
Orleans, 


292,731 
233,817 
149,928 
108,530 


New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, 
103,222 Cincinnati, 
103,144 New Orleans, 
94,432 Boston, 
82,705 St. Louis, 
78,641 Pittsburg, 
77,655 Chicago, 
64,727 Albany, 
64,1387 Washington, 
56,587 Louisville, 
54,293 Buffalo, 
51,725 Newark, 
50,726 Charleston, 
49,737 Providence, 
48,199 Milwaukie, 44,000 
46,922 Rochester, 43,000 
Limoges, 46,564 San Francisco, 38,000 
Rannes, 45,645 Troy, 36,000 
In the ten cities first named our superiority is 
obvious enough. ‘The comparison is not so favor- 
able in the others, because our census statistics 
are not so recent as those of France. If they 
were, all our secondary cities would far surpass 


615,000 
500,000 
250,000 
200,000 
175,000 
150,000 
145,000 
125,000 
110,000 
100,000 
60,000 
55,000 
54,000 
53,000 
50,000 
50.000 
45,000 
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the French towns of the same class. In a new 
country like ours this does not seem like a favor- 
able tendency of population which causes a rash 
to the towns.— North American & U.S. Gazette. 


on our coast. The number of negroes was by 
this time reduced by death to 43, four of whom 
were children, besides the cabin boy, who was 
the slave of the captain. 

Upon this statement of the Spaniards, the re- 
maining adults were committed for trial in the 
U. 8. Circuit Court, on a charge of murder and 
piracy on the high seas, and were consigned to 
the jail at New Haven. 

Some friends of freedom in New York inter- 
ested themselves in the fate of these friendless 
strangers, and a committee of three persons was 
appoint -d to act for their protection and benefit. 
This committee secured able and faithful counsel 
for their defence, and as they werelikely to be de- 
tained in custody for some time, measures were 
also taken to secure to them intellectual and reli- 
gious instruction. It was ascertained that most 
of them were natives of a district called Mendi 
or Kaw Mendi, lying east of Sierra Leone, and 
not far inland. 

As the captives could speak neither English 
nor Spanish, communication with them was diffi- 
cult; but at length two native Africans were 
found among the crew of a British vessel which 
arrived from Africa with some slavers as prizes, 
who belonged to their tribe, and one of whom 
could both speak and write English well. From 
the statements given by the negroes through these 
interpreters, it was found that all of them, 
except the cabin boy, had been brought from 
Africa in the same vessel, with a number of 
others, had been landed by night at a village 
near Havana, had been purchased there by Ruiz 
and Montez, and transferred at once to the Am- 
istad, for transportation to Principe, and that the 
object of their rising was to regain their liberty 
and their native country. 

When the Circuit Court met, the Grand Jury 
dismissed the indictments for murder and piracy, 
being instructed by the Judge that the offence, 
if it was one, being committed on board a Span- 
ish vessel, the Courts of the United States had 
no jurisdiction. 

At the term of the District Court, in the 9th 
month, Ruiz and Montez filed claims for the cargo 
and slaves as their property, and the District 
Attorney filed one on behalf of the government, 
on two distinct grounds ; one that these Africans 
had been claimed by the government of Spain, 
and ought to be retained till the pleasure of the 
Executive might be known ‘as to that demand ; 
the other, that they should be held subject to 
the disposition of the President, to be sent back 
to Africa, under the act of 1819 relative to that 
subject. Lieut. Gedney and Capt. Green also 
presented claims for salvage. ‘These were dis- 
missed by the Judge, so far as related to the ne- 
groes, though Lieut. Gedney’s was admitted to 
be just as to the vessel and cargo. 

On behalf of the negroes, it was proved that 
the African slave trade, though connived at by 
the Cuban authorities, was prohibited by the laws 
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THE AMISTAD CASE. 


In the United States Senate on the 2d. inst., 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the President’s 
message, reported a bill to indemnify the owners 
of the Spanish schooner Amistad and her cargo, 
including a number of alleged slaves. Those 
whose memory of public events extends back- 
ward twenty years, are probably familiar with 
the details of this case, and are aware how ut- 
terly groundless is thisclaim for indemnity ; but 
to the generation which has since grown up, a 
brief statement of the facts may show the iniquity 
of the proceeding. Such a statement, drawn from 
authentic sources, I propose to present. 

In the letter part of the 8th month, 1839, a 
strange vessel, described as “a long, low, black 
schooner,’ manned by blacks, was seen repeated- 
ly on our coast, being spoken by several pilot 
boats and other vessels, and partially supplied 
with water. A U.S. steamer and several revenue 
cutters were despatched in pursuit, but without 
success. At one time, a part of the crew landed 
on the east end of Long Island, to obtain water 
and fresh provisions. Here a Captain Green met 
with them, and after some parley, carried on by 
signs, being made to understand that a vessel of 
war was in pursuit of them, and that there were 
no slaves or Spaniards there, they agreed to give 
up the schooner to Green, to be taken to another 
part of the island, signifying a wish to be 
taken to Africa. Lieut. Gedney, however, com- 
mander of the brig Washington, employed in the 
coast survey, discoyering the schooner, sent an 
officer to board her. He found a number of 
negroes, and two Spaniards, Pedro Montez and 
Jose Ruiz, who claimed to be the owners of the 
negroes, and asked protection. Lieut Gedney at 
once took possession of the vessel, and carried 
her to New Haven, where a hurried examination 
was held by the Judge of the U. S. District 
Court, and the U. S. Marshal for Connecticut. 

The schooner proved to be the “‘ Amistad” of 
Havana, which place she had left nearly two 
months before, for Guanaja, a port 300 miles to 
the eastward, on the way to Principe, with 54 
negroes held as slaves, and with Ruiz and Mon- 
tez as passengers. On the fourth night, the 
blacks rose, killed the captain and cook, two sea- 
men escaping in a boat, and took possession of 
the vessel. Ruiz and Montez were spared, to 
navigate the vessel, and were required to direct 
her course towards Africa. During the day, when 
the negroes knew the direction by the sun, they 
steered eastward, but at night they sailed west- 
ward and northward, hoping to fall in with other 
vessels. In this manner they at length arrived 
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of Spain, which declared free all negroes so im- 
ported, that and these negroes, though described 
in the official permits authorizing their transpor- 
tation to Principe as Ladinos, or negroes long 
resident in Cuba, were really just imported, and 
therefore were not legally slaves ; and it was con- 
tended that being in actual possession of freedom, 
there was no authority to reduce them again to 
slavery, nor could human beings be demanded 
as property by a foreign government, unless 
specifically named by treaty. By adjournments 


of the Court, the case was continued till the Ist | 


month, 1840. Judge Judson finally decided 
that the negroes, being imported into Cuba in 
violation of Spanish law, which declared such 
negroes free, of course were not the property of 
Spanish subjects; and he decreed that they 
should be delivered to the President of the 
United States to be transported to Africa, there 
to be delivered to the Agent appointed to receive 
and conduct them home. From this decision, 
the District Attorney, on behalf of the govern- 
ment of the United States, appealed to the Cir- 
cuit Court, before which the case came in the 
4th month, 1840. This Court, Judge Thompson 
presiding, affirmed the decision of the inferior 
Court, and the case was then carried by appeal 
to the U. S. Supreme Court, in 1841. Here 
the venerable John Quincy Adams appeared as 
one of the counsel for the Africans, and was ably 
seconded by R. S. Baldwin, who had pleaded 
their cause in both the lower Courts. This 
Court also declared them free, and thus after a 
protracted struggle, the right finally triumphed. 
The manner in which the influence of the ad- 
ministration was exerted throughout against these 
wronged and helpless Africans, is another proof of 
the power which slavery has long exercised in the 
general government. One disgraceful instance of 
this is found in the fact that a national vessel was 
actually dispatched to New Haven, while the 
case was pending in the District Court, to be in 
readiness to receive the negroes and carry them 
to Cuba, in case the Court should decree their 
delivery to the claimants; and the District At- 
torney was instructed to carry the order for that 
purpose into execution, unless an appeal should 
have been actually interposed. He was ‘‘not to 
take it for granted that it would be interposed.” 
Many minor incidents of the judicial proceed- 
ings have been left unnoticed in this sketch, as 
of little importance to its main purpose. The 
subsequent history of these interesting captives 
must also be dismissed, at present, with the re- 
mark that the survivors, on their return to their 
own country, were accompanied by missionaries, 
and that a mission has been since kept up among 
their people through many difficulties. Though 
many of the Amistad prisoners returned to their 
savage habits, a few, it is believed, have remained 
attached to the missivnaries, and have acquired 
at least the rudiments of civilization and ‘Chris- 
tianity. A. 
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INTOXICATING DRINKS. 


When we call to mind the fact, that the Society 
of Friends long took foremost ground on the 
temperance question, and still maintains its re- 
putation in this respect, the desire is but natural 
that we should not stop short, nor lag behind 
others, until we have attained that position be- 
yond which no further progress remains to be 
made. And especially would it be a matter of 
deep regret, were we now, by falling into the mid- 
dle ranks or the rear, to become a stumbling block 
in the way of others. The query may then very 
properly arise, can we, with any degree of pro- 
priety, come to a stand, until we have discarded, 
as an article of drink, all intoxicating liquors ? 

When we look abroad in tle worla and reflect 
on the enormous and multiplied evils of intem- 
perance, permeating and infecting every class of 
society ; on the tens of thousands annually drawn 
into the terrible vortex, scarcely one of whom 
but would have shuddered, when taking his first 
glass, at the bare thought of becominga drunkard, 
can we do otherwise than give to the question a 
negative answer? Then of necessity must we 
abandon the use of fermented cider. 

I know it is sometimes argued that this isa 
harmless drink, scarcely ever causing intoxica- 
tion; but we should bear in mind that it is usually 
with such as this that the drunkard begins his 
career. It is thus that a ¢asfe is acquired which 
at length gains an ascendency, and by degrees 
brings him to so terrible a ruin! Besides, I have 
known many lads and young men, and some of 
these, (must it be told,) members of our Society, 
to become thoroughly intoxicated on cider alone. 
But as they had drunk nothing stronger, it was 
deemed a very small matter. Were we to meet 
a drunken man on the highway, would it detract 
aught from the feelings which such a spectacle 
would inspire to be told he had drunk only the 
juice of the apple? One of the cases alluded 
to was that of a lad, or young man, who under- 
took to drink as many glasses as an elderly Friend 
who stood high in Society ! 

A circumstance still more lamentable, of which 
I read a few years since, I think in the “‘ Review,” 
is worth being told again. It impressed me 
deeply atthe time. An individual who had once 
been reclaimed from intemperate habits, happened 
in company with others at the house of a Friend. 
Cider was passed among the company, and freely 
partaken of. When invited to drink, he declined, 
but on reflecting that he was among those who 
had a high reputation for temperance, he con- 
cluded that this, at least, must be a harmless 
drink, and so at length yielded. From this he 
relapsed into his former habits, from which, alas, 
he never recovered ! 

There is another branch of this subject, though 
not coming under the head of the present article, 
to which I wish briefly toallude. Itis that of grow- 
ing barley for market. The price at which this 
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grain sells, about double thatof corn, must at once 
convince us that it is wanted for other purposes 
than feed for stock, and the inference is irresisti- 
ble, that it is nearly all converted into beer and 
ale. With a knowledge of this fact, the case must 
be a plain one to every consistent Friend and 
promoter of temperance. R. T. R. 



































ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND THE BIBLE. 


The discoveries of Layard at Nineveh, though 
curious and instructive in all respects, are most 
important for the light they throw on Scripture. 
In reading the narrative of the bold explorer, 
we seem to be transported back to the days of 
the Hebrew prophet, for substantially the same 
manners and customs prevail in Mesopotamia 
now as did three thousand years ago. There are 
still the lodges in the cucumber gardens, which 
Isaiah describes; the oxen still tread out the 
corn ; the vessels of bulrushes may still be seen ; 
and the wild asses of the desert, so poetically al- 
luded to in Job, still watch the traveller from a 
distance, pause for him to draw near, and then 
gallop away to the shadowy horizon. To realize 
the Old Testament, Layard should be read. That 
ancient portion of the Bible ceases to be the dim, 
far off record it has heretofore appeared ; light 
gleams all along its pages; its actors live and 
move before us; we become ourselves sharers in 
the story; and the past, for the moment, is vivi- 
fied into the present 

The confirmation of the truth of Scripture, 
derived from the sculptures of Nineveh, is not 
less remarkable. The bas-reliefs on the walls 
of the palaces, now just restored to light, after 
being entombed for nearly two thousand years, 
verify perpetually the Hebrew Bible. There are 
still to be seen the wild bull in the net, mention- 
ed in Isaiah; the Babylonian princes in vermil- 
ion, with dyed attire on their heads, described 
by Ezekiel; and warriors bringing the heads of 
their enemies in caskets, to cast them down at 
the palace gates, as was done with the heads of 
the seventy sons of Ahab. There, too, are 
painted shields hung on the walls of besieged 
towns, as we are told by the Jewish prophet he 
beheld at Tyre. There are the forts built over 
against the beleaguered city; the king placing 
his foot on the necks of the captive princes ; and 
the idols of the conquered carried away by the 














































































































































































































other sacred authors. There are also the As- 
syrian gods, still the same as when their portrait 














from the trees of the forest, decked with silver 
and gold, fastened with nails, and clothed with 
purple and blue. The very star to which Amos 
alludes is yet on those palace walls, above the 
horned cap of the idol, though the worshippers 
have been dead for thousands of years, and 
though the wild beasts, as predicted, have long 
made their lairs there. 
























































was drawn five and twenty centuries ago—cut | 
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Even the enormous circumference which 


Jonah gives to the walls of Nineveh is fully cor- 


roborated. The three days’ journey of the pro- 


phet is still required to make the circuit of the 


great ruins on the east bank of the Tigris—for 
the people of Mesopotamia built their cities as 
the Hindoos still construct theirs. First, one 
king erected a palace, around which grew upa 
town; then a new monarch built one, for fresh 
air, on the verge of the open country, whither 
soon followed another town ; and this process was 
repeated till several contiguous cities were decay- 
ing and being erected, all passing, however, under 
the general name, and covering together an ex- 
tent of ground which would otherwise be incred- 
ible. The light thrown on Scripture, the con- 
firmation afforded to the Bible, by these recent 
discoveries at Nineveh, is so remarkable, that it 
almost seems as if that ancient city, after being 
buried, had been allowed to be disinterred, solely 
to confound the folly of modern skepticism.— 
Boston Investigator. 





DON’T READ TOO FAST. 


Many readers of the Bible, who stumble over 
doctrinal difficulties, might be relieved by ad- 
hering to the simple advice of an untaught Afri- 
can preacher to a troubled inquirer. The anec- 
dote is found in Dr. Beleher’s volume on the 
clergy of America. 

A respectable man, who had become interested 
on the subject of religion, and who had begun 
with some earnestness to search the Scriptures, 
had read but a few chapters, when he became 
greatly perplexed with some of those passages 
which an inspired apostle declared to be “ hard 
to be understood.” In this state of mind he 
repaired to a colored preacher for instruction and 
help, and found him, at noon, on a sultry day in 
summer, laboriously engaged in hoeing his corn. 
As the man approached, the preacher with pa- 
triarchal simplicity leaned upon his hoe, and 
listened to his story. ‘‘Uncle Jack,’’ said he, 
‘I have discovered lately that I am a great sin- 
ner; and I have commenced reading the Bible 
that I may learn what I must do to be saved. 
But I have met with a passage here, (holding up 
his Bible), which I knew not what to do with. 
It isthis: ‘God will have merey on whom he 


: | will have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.’ 
victors, precisely as described by Hosea and | 


What does this mean?” A short pause inter- 
vened, and the old African replied as follows : 
‘‘ Master, if I have been rightly informed, it has 
been but a day or two since you began to read the 
Bible, and, if I remember rightly, that passage 
you have mentioned is away yonder in Romans; 
long before you get to that, at the very begin- 
ning of the Gospel, it is said, ‘ Repent ; for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand!’ Now have you 
done that? The truth is, you have read entirely 
too fast. You must begin again, and take things 
as God has been pleased to place them. When 
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you have done all you are told to doin Matthew, 
come and talk about Romans.” Having thus 
answered, the old preacher resumed his work, 
and left the man to his own reflections. Who 
does not admire the simplicity and good sense 
which characterized this reply? Could the most 
learned polemic more effectually have met and 
disposed of such a difficulty? The gentleman 
particularly interested in this incident gave an 
account of it with his own lips, and said: “It 
convinced me most fully of the mistake into 
which I had fallen. I took the old man’s advice ; 
I soon saw its propriety and wisdom, and hope 
to bless God for ever for sending me to him.”— 


Bible Society Record. 





ENGLISH FARMING. 
BY JUDGE FRENCH. 

Butler Abbey is the residence of Thomas 
Crisp, Esq., one of the most noted breeders of 
short-horn cattle, of swine, and of Suffolk cart- 
horses, in that part of England. I spent several 
days under his hospitable roof, and gave his stock 
of animals a pretty thorough examination. He 
farms about 3,000 acres, and has Hundreds of 
cattle and horses, and thousands of‘sheep. Per- 
haps a ride round the farm, for it is quite too 
large to walk over, may give an idea of a large 
farmer’s affairs in that part of England. Mr. 
Crisp is, like most farmers, a tenant, and not the 
owner of the land he occupies. These tenancies, 
usually, I find, are not by a written lease, but by 
a sort of understanding, not quite definite enough 
for my taste, regulated much by the customs of 
the particular estate. A large proprietor, Lord 
somebody, or the Duke of something, owns some 
20,000 or 30,000 acres, which has been in the 
family a thousand years, or, at least, from the 
time of William the Conqueror. This proprietor 
usually gives no personal attention to his estates, 
so far as the rents are concerned, but intrusts 
all such affairs to a steward, who makes his bar- 
gains with the tenants, and the lord of the do- 
main sometimes does not even visit a farm in a 
generation ; the tenant occupies at a fixed rate, 
which he pays half-yearly in cash ; and although 
neither party is bound for more than the year, 
the tenant often occupies for his lifetime, and his 
son takes the farm at his decease. Landlords are 
willing to give long leases, but tenants seem to 
prefer the yearly system, so far as I have ob- 
served. 

The tenant farmer seems to go on and make 
the permanent improvements, often at great ex- 
pense, and lays out his work as if he owned the 
fee simple ; and on the whole, homes are more 
permanent in this land of mere tenants, than in 
our land of fee-simple owners with migratory 
habits. The farmer paysarent of, say five 
dollars per acre, annually, for his land, and con- 
ducts his operations in his own way, provided he 
does not cut down trees, or plow up any pasture 
land, or disturb the game, such as hares, and 





partridges, and pheasants, which go where they 
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please, and do as much damage as they like, un- 
molested. 

A “Keeper” —that is, a game-keeper—lives 
on the estate, whose business it is to protect the 
game, and catch the poachers whe presume to 
touch these animals, which are held as sacred as 
the geese in Rome’s capital. The game laws 
are, and ever have been, a fruitful source of crime 
and suffering, and always will be, till buman 
nature is thoroughly changed. On every estate 
where I have been, I have noticed with indigna- 
tion the ravages of these useless animals called 
game in the fields of the finest wheat, while 
neither farmer nor laborer dares even drive them 
away, on penalty of his lord’s displeasure, and 
the loss of his lease next year. I will say, how- 
ever, that, properly viewed, this waste of human 
food is not the loss of the farmer, but of the 
landlord, because land not subject tothe preserva- 
tion of game is, for that reason, leased at a higher 
rent. 

There are no large barns for grain and hay 
in the south of England, as with us, but those 
products which we so carefully protect are never 
housed. I have discussed the topic a good deal 
with farmers here, and they have reasons for 
their course ; some I cannot venture to answer. 
They say they cannot afford the expense of barns, 
and that, if they could, hay would heat and burn 
up by spontaneous combustion, if put into them. 
The climate there is much more moist than ours, 
and I think the storms are not so violent. Hay 
does not dry so readily nor injure so much in 
the stack as with us, and, on the whole, if Eng- 
lish farmers like their own mode best, we will 
find no fault with their judgment ; but I am sure 
it is poor economy for New Englanders to follow 
their example in this particular. The low price 
of labor and the high price of building material 
in England, make in favor of stacks and against 
barns. 

In Mr. Crisp’s farm yard I saw an original of 
the farm yards in which Landseer, and Herring, 
and other painters of animals, so much delight. 
Around in some order, though with no great re- 
gularity, are huge stacks of wheat, and barley, 
and hay, and straw, as large as goodly sized barns, 
all neatly thatched and trimmed. 

There is a donkey quietly meditating upon the 
better condition of half a dozen cart horses that 
are standing up to their knees in straw, eating 
rye grass and clover from the rack ; and there « 
dozen black pigs of two months, with their 
maternal relative rooting about the very feet of 
the horses. Flocks of ducks are waddling about 
in the same yard, and hens and chickens mix 
into the scene in crowds. A big dog is chained 
to the gate, and a smaller one is barking at any 
stranger who approaches. Under the long tile- 
roofed shed, a dozen carts keep company with as 
many long-handled, long-nosed, long-beamed 
plows. 
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A steam-engine is puffing away, quietly and 
busily, with a threshing machine. Two or three 
men are passing up the sheaves from the rick, 
and two women on the top of the thresher receive 
it and untie the bands, while two more men are 
pitching the straw on to a new stack, about as 
large and high up as a forty-foot barn ; while on 
the top of the same stack a boy is mounted on 
a horse of near a ton’s weight, riding constantly 
about to tread down the straw. The horse and 
rider remind you of an equestrian statue on a 
very large pedestal ; and as the horse is gradually 
rising higher and higher, you wonder how he is 
ever to get down again, seeing that the stack is 
perpendicular on every side, and fifteen feet 
high already. Everywhere is straw a foot thick 
—about the yards, in the stables, in the cow- 
stalls—the great object seeming to be to tread 
it down for manure. 


THE OYSTER BEDS AND OYSTER BUSINESS OF 
VIRGINIA. 


Tide water Virginia contains in its bays, rivers 
and creeks, not less than 2,000 square miles, or 
1,280,000 acres of oyster beds. Allowing one- 
tenth of a bushel to every square yard, we have 
upon the jus publicum of our State 619,520,000 
bushels of oysters. Those who are ignorant of 
the subject have no conception of the trade in 
these bivalves—the extensive fleet of vessels and 
army of persons engaged in their taking, trans- 
porting, &c. Not less than 100,000 tons of 
shipping are annually employed in the trade, and 
at the lowest estimate twenty millions of bushels 
are taken every year from the rocks and beds, 
eighteen millions of which are carried outside the 
boundaries of our State. 

It is known that 275 vessels, varying in capa- 
city from 400 to 4,000 bushels, and employing 
725 men, are employed in the oyster trade of 
Baltimore. In Fairhaven 80 vessels, varying in 
capacity from 2,000 to 7,000 bushels, were 
owned in 1856, which were exclusively employed 
in this trade, besides a large number which were 
chartered by its inhabitants during the busy sea- 
son. It is estimated that nearly a hundred ves- 
sels in this trade are now owned at that port. 
The very large number of vessels owned in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, for this 
trade, is not known. Six years ago, a captain 
informs us that he knew of sixty in New York 
city. Boston is known to have at least forty 
vessels. Providence, New London, Bridgeport 
and New Bedford, each owns ten sail at least of 
large vessels, and other smaller towns on Long 
Island and elsewhere own many vessels. 

It is exceedingly difficult to yet at the quanti- 
ty of oysters taken tothe different ports from 
Virginia ; but from numerous inquiries in every 
direction, we are justified in believing that 
4,000,000 bushels are carried annually from our 
State to Fairhaven ; 4,000,000 to New York city 
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and vicinity ; 2,000,000 to Boston ; 2,000,000 to 


Philadelphia; 2,000,000 (not including those 
from the Maryland beds) to Baltimore; 3,000,000 
to Providence, Bridgeport, New London, New 
Bedford and elsewhere, and 1,000,000 to the 
South, making a grand aggregate of 18,000,000. 
Norfolk Argus. 


THE MONARCH OF THE ORCHARD. 


The largest apple tree in the United States is 
standing within the limits of the City of Read- 
ing, on the farm of Wm. B. Scheener, Esq. It 
is called the President—a name given to it many 
years ago by the venerable William Scheener, 
father of the present owner. The stock or trunk 
of the tree measures five feet and a half in di- 
ameter; at a point a few feet above the ground, 
there is a protuberance or excrescence of bark, 
of great thickness, not included, however, in the 
measurement. Its annual yield of apples was 
never less than sixty bushels. The apples in size 
were as large as the Fallenwalder. ‘The tree is 
estimated to be over one hundred years old, and 
attained its present size fifty years ago. The 
upper branches are large massive columns, which 
would make ten ordinary apple trees, supporting 
when in bloom, an arch of foliage of sixty-five 
feet in diameter, forming a circumference of over 
two hundred feet. Apple—yellowish green 
grouud, faint red cheek, white flesh, sub-acid, 
juicy, short, thick stem, shape symmetrical, and 
all of regular size. Season from November till 
April. We have frequently enjoyed the apple, 
and found it of superior quality. The tree is 
evidently in its dotage, but ten years ago it was 
in prime bearing condition. This kind of apple 
is not known to exist in the country, or elsewhere. 
A large number of fine graftings from this tree 
are now growing in various parts of the city.— 


Reading, Pa., Press. 


TWO MILLIONS OF TONS OF SILVER. 


The ocean holds dissolved two millions of tons 
of silver. To three French chemists the dis- 
covery is due. They took gallons of water from 
the coast of St. Malo, a few leagues from land, 
and analysed it in two ways. A portion of the 
water they acted upon by the usual test for silver, 
and the presence of the precious metal was clearly 
ascertained. The remainder of the water they 
evaporated, and the salt they obtained they boiled 
with lead. This gave them a button of impure 
lead, which they subjected to what is termed 
cupellation. This rather grand word denotes a 
very simple process. The button is placed upon 
a little tiny saucer made of lime, and is sub- 
mitted to a heat sufficient to melt lead, but not 
high enough to affect the silver, should any be 
present. The lead soon begins to melt, and as 
it melts it is sucked up by the porous little saucer, 
or vupel : it grows smaller and smaller until no 
lead remains, and in its place is a little brilliant 
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speck, far brighter than the boiling lead. The 
cupel is then removed from the fire, and as it 
cools, the red-hot spark cools too, and you have a 
homeopathic globule of silver, very much like 
one of those small pills that druggists delude 
smokers into buying to take away the smell of the 
fragrant weed. The operation is very simple, 
and is the ordinary mode of procuring silver from 
the ore. Analyses are being made in this way 
every day at the Mint. When the presence of 
silver is doubtful, the work is most exciting. An 
English ore was so tested, the other day, and, 
sure enough, after afew minutes of anxious 
watching, shone forth a bright spark about the 
size of a pin’s head. The ore proved avery rich 
one, and we shall most likely soon hear more 
about it.— Leisure Hour. 


Communicated for Friends’ Review. 
THE LOVED AND LOST. 
IN MEMORY OF JOSEPH G. HARLAN. 


When fading leaves were falling—he fell as a faded 


leaf ; 

The Reaper, with the Autumn flowers, hath bound 
him in his sheaf! 

Twas fit to die before the sun had reached his mid- 
day throne, 

Since God had called him ere the prime of manhood’s 
years was flown; 

Twas fit to die in those calm days when spirit robes 
were flung 

O'er hill and forest, where the pride of summer green 
had hung; 

When low laments the waning year sang in the wind’s 
refrain, 

And all bright, beauteous things were changed for 
winter’s coming reign ; 

All save eternal lamps that shine in wide blue 
heavens above, 

Reflecting down to lowly earth God’s smiles of light 
and love. 

And fit it is for us to mourn the good, the loved and 
lost, 

When melancholy nature mourns the ravage of the 
frost. 


But even while the warm tears fall, the sigh is half 
subdued, 

A witness of the truth hath joined the white-robed 
multitude ; 

A chain of love-links reaches up to bind our souls to 
his, 

Down which the love of that bright world like pulse- 
beats throbs to this: 

How beautiful the dead appeared that first grief- 
clouded day, 

As if the soul’s glad pinions stayed the fingers of 
decay ! 

How pure that look of hope fulfilled, that radiance on 
his brow, 

The lofty forehead, so serene, as if ’twere thinking 
now! 

Rest, rest, thy problem thou hast solved, the proud 
result we boast; 

Go, leave the work behind for us who mourn thee 
loved and lost. 

We walk about, or linger where we oft were wont to 
meet, 

The class-room and the house of prayer have each a 
vacant seat |! 


The windows of his room are closed, his books are all 
alone, 
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The grave-yard has another mound—our hearts a 
sadder tone; 

And silence, save of cricket’s chirp, reigns where he 
used to gaze 

Long hours, to trace the backward course of thousand 
trembling rays ; 

The very telescope seems sad! and now its noble eye, 

Which, if ’twere animate, would weep, is downcast 
from the sky ; 

The hands are pulseless now, which once familiar 
motions gave; 

The eye that saw the “brighter stars” is closed and 
in the grave ; 

The dirging clock, like some lone guard, forever at 
his post, 

Slow beats the funeral step of time, and mourns the 

loved and lost. 


Along the path where duty led, 
trod ;— 

One of the world’s true noblemen is gathered home to 
God! 

“ Though he be dead, he speaketh yet;” his deeds as 
fadeless flowers, 

Are twined, a wreath of memory,—’tis all we claim as 
ours. 

We cannot ask him from that home, with walls of 
amethyst, 

Where looks he not on settingstars, or fields of stellar 
mist ; 

He gazeth not with wondering praise upon the 
gorgeous night. 

When God in his majestic works, walks through the 
heavenly height ; 

Nor peers through ether’s deepest blue where light of 
planet wanes, 

To ponder fires that feeb y gleam through heaven’s far 
window pane3; 

But with his God, as angels do, he sees, he feels, he 
hears 

The glory of eternal works, the music of the spheres. 

The gentle and “the good die first’—they’re fittest for 
the crown; 

They go up in a smile of heaven which we take fora 
frown. 

Oh! may that smile fill up the void to those who miss 
him most, 

And take the place of tears that fall for him they 
loved and lost. Fs eae 

Haverford College, 12 mo., 1857. 


his footsteps ever 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 23d ult. The news is unimportant. Cotton 
had slightly advanced. The Manchester advices were 
more favorable. Money was plentiful in London for 
loans on stocks at 24 per cent, and the best paper was 
discounted at 3} per cent. The Bank of Belgium had 
reduced its rate of discount to 4 and 4} per cent., and 
the Bank of Prussia to 5 per cent. 

Francs.—The number of wounded, by the attempt 
to assassinate the Emperor and Empress, was not less 
than 150; six deaths had occurred. One of the Italians 
arrested is said to have revealed the whole conspiracy. 
It was said that the British government had been called 
upon to expel certain refugees who were supposed to 
be implicated in the attempt. Two more journals, the 
Spectateur and Revue de Paris, have been suppressed 


?| by the government. 


The Emperor opened the Legislative Assembly with 
a lengthy speech, in which he represented the foreign 
relations of France as satisfactory, and said he had re- 
fused to interfere in the question of the Duchies, so 
long as the integrity of Denmark was not threatened, 
and would exercise a spirit of conciliation at the Paris 
Conference. In respect to internal affairs, he declares 
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that he considers liberty without constraint impossi- 
ble, while obstinate faction exists, and that the absence 
of repressive laws, rather than excessive prerogative, 
is the present danger ; and that candidates must here- 
after take the oaths before the elections. 

lraLy.—Reports had been received in Paris of the 
landing of two hundred partizans of Mazziniat Ancona, 
who attempted to surprise the Austrian garrison, but 
were defeated, some being killed and others taken 
prisoners. 

Cuina.—The English and French forces had taken 
possession of an island opposite Canton, without re- 
sistance. The French Admiral had proclaimed the 
blockade of the Canton river. Lord Elgin had sent 
his ultimatum to the Chinese authorities, giving them 
ten days to consider his requirements. It was reported 
that the American Commodore had offered to act as 
mediator, and had been accepted by the English ; but 
the report was doubted. 

Canapa.—The Imperial Government has fixed upon 
Ottawa City, formerly Bytown, on the Ottawa river, 
as the future seat of government for Canada. The 
town is a small one as yet, the population in 1851 
being 7,760. A movement to obtain the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt has been commenced in London, 
C. W. 

Domestic.—The Grand Jury at New Orleans has 
found true bills of indictment against Gen. Walker, 
Col. Anderson, and their associates, for violation of the 
neutrality laws,and they have been bound over for trial. 

It is stated that the Commissioner appointed by the 
President to audit the claims of citizens of Kansas who 
sustained losses during the difficulties there, has 
allowed claims amounting to $400,000. A board of 


Commissioners appointed by the Legislature, are tak- 
ing testimony relative to alieged election frauds. 

The Legislatures of Michigan and Rhode Island 
have passed resolutions instructing their Senators and 
requesting their Representatives in Congress to oppose 
the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton con- 


stitution. The Tennessee Legislature has rejected 
resolutions requesting its members of Congress to vote 
for such admission. 

The Legislature of Ohio, a few years since, passed 
a law denying the use of the jails of that State forthe 
confinement of fugitive slaves. An effort has been 
made in the present Legislature to repeal that law, 
and a bill-for the purpose has actually passed the 
House of Representatives. 

The annual report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools of Pennsylvania, states the number of public 
schools in the State, exclusive of Philadelphia, to be 
10,956. The average length of the term for which they 
they have been in operation during the past year, is five 
months and thirteen days. Including Philadelphia, 
the number of teachers was 13,445, of whom 7,924 
were males, and 5,521 females. The whole number 
of pupils was 598,008. In this city, the number of 
applicants waiting for admission to the schools is re- 
ported at 3,369. 

PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE.—A resolution instruct- 
ing the special committee on the Kansas resolutions 
not to report till the 10th of next month, passed the 
House on the 4th. A motion to discharge the com- 
mittee was lost. A resolution declaring that the 
President’s late message on Kansas affairs embodies 
the principles of the Democratic party, and censuring 
the Pennsylvania delegation in Congress for opposing 
the Lecompton organization, was introduced on the 
5th, and referred to the special committee. 

Concress.—On the 2nd, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations reported to the Senate a bill appropriating 
$50,000 to indemnify the owners of the Spanish 
schooner Amistad and her cargo, including a number 
of alleged slaves. Senator Seward gave notice of a 
minority report against the claim. A bill from the 
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House, appropriating $300,000 to supply the deficiency 
in the army appropriation of last session, was passed. 
A message was received from the President, transmit- 
ting the Lecompton constitution of Kansas, and a let- 
ter from the President of the Convention. The mes- 
sage recommends the admission of Kansas under that 
instrument, and charges its opponents in the territory 
with being in a state of rebellion, and endeavoring to 
establish a revolutionary government. Bigler, of Pa., 
moved to refer the message to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. Douglass asked leave to present the protest 
of the newly elected State officers, and moved its 
reference to the same committee. On the 3rd, Wilson, 
of Mass., offered an amendment to Bigler’s motion, 
referring the message to a select committee, to report 
on the facts. The subject was debated on that and 
the following day, by Wilson, Brown, of Miss., and 
others. On the 4th, Douglass submitted a resolution 
calling on the President for information respecting 
the number of votes cast at the various elections in 
Kansas, and all other particulars, together with the 
correspondence. He asked its immediate considera- 
tion, but Mason, of Va., objected. Jones, of Iowa, 
presented a resolution of the legislature of that State, 
instructing her Senators to oppose the admission of 
Kansas with the Lecompton constitution, but avowed 
his determination to disregard those instructions. On 
the 8th, Wilson’s amendment was rejected by a vote 
of 22 to 23, and the message was then referred to tlie 
Committee on Territories. 

The House rejected the Printing Deficiency bill on the 
2nd, yeas sixty-nine, nays one hundred and thirty-five. 
On the 3rd, the committee on Naval Affairs presented 
two reports respecting Com. Paulding’s action in 
Nicaragua, that of the majority declaring it unauthor- 
ized, and a grave error, though imputing to him no 
improper motives; the minority justifying it. Both 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole. The 
Kacsas question has produced much excitement, and 
led to some disgraceful scenes. The President’s mes- 
sage on the subject was received on the 2nd. Hughes, 
of Ind., moved to refer it to a select committee of 13, 
to report on the expediency of admitting Kansas as a 
State, accompanied by bill or resolution. This he 
afterwards modified by omitting the instructions. 
Harris, of Ill., moved a reference to a select committee 
of 13, appointed by the Speaker, to inquire into all 
the facts connected with the Lecompton organization. 
On the 5th, he withdrew this resolution, and substi- 
tuted another, increasing the committee to 15, with 
power to send for persons and papers; and upon this 
he moved the previous question. A protracted strug- 
gle ensued, the Southern members using every expe- 
dient to prevent the vote being taken. Repeated 
motions of adjournment were made, the yeas and nays 
were called on these and various other motions, great 
confusion prevailed, and the session was prolonged to 
63 o'clock A. M. on the 6th, nearly nineteen hours. 
A resolu'ion was then adopted unanimously, to ad- 
journ to the 8th, when the subject should be resumed, 
and the vote on the pending propositions should be 
taken without further delay. During this exciting de- 
bate, a personal collision took place between Keitt of 
S. C. and Grow of Pa, in which the former appears to 
have been the aggressor. The friends of both came 
to their aid, and for a time a fierce conflict appeared 
to be threatened, but the combatants were separated 
and quiet restored. On the 8th, the motion to refer 
the message to the Committee on Territories was dis- 
agreed to, yeas 113, nays 114. Harris’ amendment 
was adopted, yeas 114, nays 111, and a motion to re- 
consider this vote, and to lay that motlon on the ta- 
ble, prevailed, yeas 115, nays 111. Hughes’ resolution, 
as amended by Harris, was adopted by a similar vote. 
Keitt and Grow apologized to the House for their col - 
lision. 





